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Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Ed ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
Ms Price Sis Shillings. =" tainments, Flower Shows, Harvest Festivals, 
ELECTE® HYMNS, by the Rev. Horatius Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 
Vonar, D.D., set to music taken principally from | THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
classical authors, arranged for part singing, with instrue | THe ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 


mental accompaniment, and printed in Letter-no‘e. _ price sixpence. 

vane pane of ditto, in four numbers, price six- | ‘Tne Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
| Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. |, os : 
. London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co, London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
| And all booksellers. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 





THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 




















l No. 1, Ring for Christmas—Home again. No. 2, Cherry ripe. No. 3, Love’s messenger. 
Full musie size, price threepence per Number. 
t Several new Numbers will be ready in the course of September. For early specimen copies apply to 
' J. Avtry & Co., 26, Cornwall Road, Road, Finsbury Park, London, N, 
k 
n 
; FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
e Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 
e Now ready :— 
1 Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
Ff copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Postal Classes 
ve 47, Lismore Road, London, N.W. 
of 
0) 
' LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Halfpenny Numbers, 
~ London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
i 
ot 2 ee. i) 
. SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 
R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, on Weeds 
‘4 Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. ~~ Wood, 
™ za oo Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, N Woodford, 
iy Mr. ADLtY has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 
’ 


fom London Colleges. 


Address :-— Mr. J. Adlep, The Park, Tottenham, London, fF 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on @ 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinet processes—lst, 
that of cultivating the faculty of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality. of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
symbols and characters us°d in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is bein 

studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the sta: 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivauces for the, help of 
the pupil the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note. 

The advantages claimed for Letter-note arc, that the power of reading musie thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the new notations; and, once this 
degree of proficiency is attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense withthe aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, im fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first ; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. | 


The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note:— 
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God save our gra-cious Queen, Long live our no- ble Queen, God save the 
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' 
Queen. Send her vic - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - ri - ou, 


The above are the modes of printing adopted at the eommencement, at which stage the pupil 
needs bold and legible symbols and initial letters. : 

After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the musie in condensed score, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 
signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note music ‘‘as cheap as the cheapest, and as 
easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 

o R ) 
F ol oi 
° a R ‘ R 1" R rs rf 
© | hail this of | mirth, lest | gift from heav’n a - 
s! 8 a) rae 8 o ° s — ’ s 
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These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of musie-teaching. At 
present these training-books are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. 


Yor the guidance of teachers in making their sclections, it is expedient, to explain that 


letter-nots works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classifiea thus :— 


The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide) In these works every note through- 

a J — Corrse out ogee beg sok joisial and 
ie Choral Primer Letter- ic. ( can uw y the v oungest 

The Penny Educators aoe Eagan Stee pupil. vets 
* The Graduated Course andPupil’s Handbook The Sol-fa initials are here gradually 
The Elem Singing Master and Elementary } withdrawn, and these books can be used 
Singing School a — advantage by senior scholars of 
ts. 


Londen: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo 
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Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue. 


poetry, as in some of the arts of design, | 
iT composition presents itself to the imagi- | 
a nation of the poet, or of the artist, under 


the form of a simple idea, expressed as it is con- 
ceived,—that is to say, without complication of 
elements. It is not so in music, 
everything is complicated ; for to compose ia not 
merely to imagine agreeable melodies, or to find 
the true expression of the different sentiments 


which affect us, or to make beautiful combinations | 


of harmony, or to dispose of the voices in an 
advantageous manner, or to invent fine effects of 
jnstrumentation; but it is to do all this at once, 
and many other things besides. 


peculiar manner ; and the combinations of all these 
inovements constitute the music. 
From all this we may form some opinion of the 


mind which we call composition, and of the studies 
necessary to be pursued, in order to overcome the 
obstacles of so difficult an art. 

There was a time when it conld not be said that 
musicians composed: they merely arranged sounds- 
This period includes nearly three centuries,—that 
is to say, from the end of the thirteenth to about 
the year 1590, 
the chants of the church, were the only melodies 


sitions, and applied indifferently to every kind of 
words, No traces of expression, of enthusiasm, of 


passion, or of elevation, are to be remarked in the | 


crowd of masses, motets, glees, and madrigals of 
that day—a peculiarity the more remarkable, as 
it was precisely at that time that the excitement 


religious ideas, in philosophy, in poetry, and in 
painting; that the genius of man Was raised to 


the greatest heights, and that his passions were | 


developed with the greatest force, But, free from 
every shackle, the thought of the poet could, in 
an instant, create sublime beauties, as did Dante 
without being arrested by the difficulties of 
material art; taught by that which was before his 
eyes, the painter could not fail to perceive that the 
imitation of nature should be the object of his 
labours; roused by the ills which overwhelm 
humanity, the philosopher, the jurist, and the 
theologian, had only to give loose to their imagi- 
nation, in order to speak with eloquence of liberty, 
of law, and of reli,ion, In all thise, as I have 
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A few miserable popular airs, aud | 


| of another, 
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| remarked, the ideas are simple; genius marks out 
| the road, and science follows. 
| the reverse, 


In music, it was the 
It was necessary, first, that the 


| musicians should employ themselves in creating 


the material resources of their art; but, in seek- 
ing these means, they deceived themselves, and 
imagined that they were making progress towards 
their object, while they were only preparing to 
enter upon the road which was to conduct them 


| thither. 
In this art | 


Their error was an advantage; for it required 
nothing less than all the perseverance of their 
efforts to arrange in order the chaos of varied 
forms of which the connexion of sounds is suscep- 
tible. What combina:ions of harmony aré to be 


| found in the works of the old masters! and what 


skill in the management of difficulties! Accus- 


| tomed as we now are to make use of prosessea 
In a quartet, in | 
a chorus, in an overture, in a symphony,—each | 
voice, and each instrument, advances in its own | 


which they have taught us, we see in their compo- 
sitions nothing but scholastic subtleties ; but those 
who laid the foundations of this science were men 
of genius, 

An almost barbarous word, which for a long 


| time has had only a traditional siguification, serves 
complicated character of that operation of the | 


to express the operation of writing music accord- 


| ing to certain laws; this word is counterpoint, Tt 
| seems to derive its origin from the circumstance 


that, in some particular notations of the Middle 
Ages, music was written with points, the respect- 


| ive distances of which between several voices were 


called , oint contre point (yumctum centra punctum, 
by contraction counter- 
Musicians by profession call one who 


point, 


| teaches the art of writing in music a professor of 
with which they were acquainted; and it was not | 
uncommon to see the same air of this kind used | 
as the common theme of twenty different compo- | 


the name of a 
this last form of speech is 
incorrect, as one dves nat learn to compose. Ie 


weenen 90h others give him 
teacher of composition ; 


| counterpoint was formerly the art of arranging 


points against points, it is now that of combining 
notes with notes. This operation would certainly 


| be long. fatiguing, and destructive of all inspir- 
_ ation, if the compyser, by means of studies well 


| directedl in his youth, had not become familiar 
of the imagination was the most vehement in | 


with all these combinations, so that they should 
be nothing more to him than are the rules of 
crammar, of which no one thinks in writing or 
speaking. That which we call science in music 
is not a true science, except so far as it has 
become a habit, which does not distract the imagi- 


, | nation. 


In whatever manner the idea of the composer 
may be directed in the arrangement of voices, or 
or of instruments, he cannot perform any more 
than five different operations, which are,—l, to 


| give to ca h part notes of equal duration; 2, to 
| make the duration of the notes of one of the parts 
| shorter by half than those of another ; 3, to redtece 


them in one part to a fourth of the length of those 
4, to connect the notes by syneope in 
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one part, whilst another proceeds according to | 


the time of the measure; 5, to mingle together 


these different kinds of combinations, including 
accidental points and various ornaments. ‘The | 
analysis of these different combinations has fur- | 


nished five kinds of counterpoint, or studies, 
which are called simple counterpoint of the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth kind. ‘These lessons 


are founded on a given or selected air, and are | 


commenced, ordinarily, by writing for two voices, 


then for three, four, five, six, seven and eight. | 
The greater the number of the voices, the more | 
complicated are the combinations. If we are | 


writing for three voices, for example, we can 


put a single note for one of them, two notes of | 


equivalent length for the second, and four for the 
third; and, if we are composing for four voices, 


we can add the syncope, etc. It is easy to con- | 
ceive that studies of this description, frequently | 
repeated, will teach us to foresee all cases, to | 


overcome al] difficulties, and this without effort, 


and almost without reflection. It is a common 
opinion that an educated musician writes with 


more calculation than one who has never studied 
the subject; but this is an error. I think, even, 
that the contrary is true, and that, all circum- 
stances considered, he who is called, in derision, 
a learned musician, if truly worthy of the title, 


writes less painfully than one who, having never | 
studied, may every moment be arrested in his | 


progress by unforeseen difficulties. 

Simple counterpoint, of which we have spoken 
above, is the basis of overy composition; for it is 
applied at every instant, and under all circum- 
stances: we cannot write even a few measures 


limited extent, A dramatic composer may write 
a great number of operas without having occasion 


to make use of it; but in instrumental music, | 


and in music of the church, this kind of counter- 
point is frequently employed.. In writing simple 
counterpoint, the eomposer attends only to the 
immediate effect of the harmony; but in double 
counterpoint, he must know, also, what that har- 
mony would become if it were reversed,—that is 
to say, if the upper parts should become the bass, 
and vice versa; so that the operation of his mind 
is, in reality, double. 

When the counterpoint is susceptible of inver- 
sion in three different parts, we give it the name 
of triple counterpoint: if it is susceptible of inver- 
sion in four parts, it is called quadruple counter- 
powmt. 

Inversion may be produced in several ways. If 
it consists in a simple change of octave between 





the parts,—that is to say, if that which was in 
the lower part passes to the higher, and recip- 
rocally, without changing the name of the notes,— 
this susceptibility of inversion is called double 
counterpoint in the octave. If the inversion may 
be produced on the oetave of the fifth, whether 
above or below, the composition is called double 
counterpoint in the twelfth; and, lastly, if the 
arrangement of the harmony is such that the 
inversion may take place in the oetave of the 
third above or below, it is a counterpoint in the 
tenth. The double counterpoint in the octave is 
much more satisfactory to the ear than the two 
others, and it is also in more general use. 

When a composer undertakes to develope a sub- 
ject, a phrase, a theme, and to present it under all 
forms—as Haydn and Mozart have done in their 
quartets and symphonies, Handel in his oratarios, 
and Cherubini in his beautiful masses—the double 
counterpoint offers immense resources, for which 
nothing can be substituted; but, in dramatic 
music, in which such a deve’opment of the same 
musical idea would injure the expression, and 
substitute a pedantic affectation in the place of 
truth, this counterpoint would not only be useless 
on many occasions, but frequently even injurious, 
Taste and experience must guide the composer in 
this respect. 

(To be continued.) 





The Boice musically and medically 


correctly without it; and he who speaks of it with | 
the greatest contempt, makes use of it—as Mons. | 
Jourdain did in prose—without knowing it. It is 
not so with what is called double counterpoint, | 
which is founded upon certain circumstances of | 


considered. 


EXTENT OF VoIcEs, 


- ,T must be borne in mind that, no matter what 
af the extent, the absolute and real power of 
expression resides in the middle quality of 
every voice; force will not render this middle 
quality full and round, but the ease and steadiness 
by which the sounds are produced and sustained 
will give simultaneously capability of expansion 
and power of vibration. As soon as the middle 
quality has become full and firm, the muscles will 
have gained so great a degree of flexibility that 
the extreme sounds, both high and low, may be 
acquired with a fair amount of ease, Never- 
theless, the extreme sounds of any voice, even 
when gained, should be carefully nursed, and em- 
ployed chiefly for ornament and brilliant effect. 
SryLes or Music, 

The adoption of the style of music best adapted 
for any individual voice demands the exercise of 
common sense and experience, The voice should 


SS 
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be cultivated for that particular style for which 
nature formed it. No full or strong voice can 
give much effect to pieces requiring difficult | 
execution, and on the other hand no thin or light 
voice can be so effective in the sostenuto style as 
in more brilliant music. 

Again, the selection of songs is a matter of 
importance. Male singers commit an egregious 
error in singing songs especially written for 
females, and the latter a similar mistake in sing- 
ing those written for males. How ridiculous it is 
to hear a gentleman singing “I’m a merry, merry 
Zingara,” or “I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls” ; 
or a lady contributing “My pretty Jane,” or 
“Come into the garden, Maud.” Again, how ridi- 
culous is the effect of a ponderous bass singing 
“ Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming,” like a war 
song, amd a languid dandy, with the lightest of 
tenor voices simpering, “ Yes! Let me like a 
soldier fall.” 

To attempt the cultivation of a voice for any 
particular style, either English, Italian, or Ger- 
man, is an absurdity. The language of music is 
always the same, no matter in what language 
the words are. The voice is only able to sing 
to the utmost advantage in the style for which 
its organisation is suitable, whether for exe- 
cution, brilliancy, or sostenuto. The music of 
every nation will resolve itself into one of these 
styles. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE Breatu, 

Few singers acquire the easy management of 
the breath, and thus many vocalists, in their 
endeavours to express themselves with effect, 
give utterance to sounds harsh to the ear, and 
produce contortions unsightly tu the eye. Many 
singers think that a long breath should be taken 
before commencing a passage of sustained sound 
or rapid division, thus losing sight of the fact 
that by such a proceeding they of necessity lose 
the very power they are in the hope of gaining, 
for by distending the lungs to such an extent 
these organs become oppressed by too great a 
volume of air, and the natural tendency is to 
throw out the breath with rapidity and force. 
Thus the singer is unable to guide his voice with 
ease, but is compelled either to inspire at once 
with an effort, or by restraining the air in the 
lungs violently to contort the mouth and stretch 
the neck, by which actions distinct vibration and 
equal quility are destroyed, and articulation im- 
peded, and in extreme instances the violence of 
the effort may even lead to bursting of the smaller 
veins of the head, throat, or breast. 

The breath should invariably be taken without 
the slightest visible effort. In the pronunciation 
of the open Italian A (Anglict, Ah), the mouth 
by nature assumes a smiling or easy appearance’ 








neither too much closed nor too much open, and 
by this means the lips are prevented from pro- 
jecting, or from extending too far in a lateral 
direction, the former action rendering the sound 
throaty or guttural, the latter giving it a thin 
character. The tongue lies flat and free in the 
mouth, touching gently the lower front teeth. 

Every sound at first should be produced lightly, 
expanded gradually to its full power, and then 
diminished gradually. 

Two figures are employed to indicate the cres- 
cendo and diminuendo, viz., 


Piano, Ciescendo. Forte. Diminuendo. Piana 
the latter, resembling the form of an eye, appears 
best to illustrate the action. 

The length of time of respiration varies in differ- 
ent individuals, according to the power possessed 
by the lungs, and according to the period over 
which the amount of practire has extended. The 
lungs acquire strength by practice. It is highly 
important that the breath should never be takem 
in the middle of a word, and as in reading prose 
or poetry the various stops indicate the temporary 
degree of suspension, so in reading music the wn- 
accented parts point out the suspension, and in 
these the breath may be taken with propriety, 
The reading of musical phrases, however, depends 
much upon the intelligence and taste of the 
singer.—{ From a paper bearing the above title, by 
ARMAND Semp xe, B.A., M.B., Cantab., MRCP, 
Lond., Physician to the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, in the Musical Standard.) 


A new Musical Biography, by Mr. David 
Baptie, has just been issued hy W. Morley & Co., 
Regent Street, London, which gives compact and 
handy notices of Musicians past and present, and 
which, as regards the amount of information sap- 
plied in a book of 256 pages, apparently leaves 
nothing to be desired, unless indeed Mr. Baptie 
could in Wagner-fashion give us in addition the 
Musicians of the future. 





Wolverhampton Musical Festival. 


| one respect the lestival continued to ran 
lj pretty much on the old lines—that is to say, 
its executive resources chiefly were drawn 
from the neighbourhood. The leading solo voca- 
lists were, of course, from London, as a glance at 
the names of Mesdames Anna Williams, Mary 
Davies, and Patey, Messrs, Lloyd, Maas, King, and 
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Foli, suffices to show. On the other hand the 
conductor, Dr. Swinnerton Heap, is a highly 
esteemed professor residing in Birmingham; the 
orchestra, though led by Mr. Carrodus, was for 
the most part filled with provincial performers— 
and numbered nearly sixty instruments; while 
the chores singers were entirely drawn from the 
ranks of the Wolverhampton Festival Choral 
Society. I regard this predominance of local 
talent as a very interesting and important feature; 
one, moreover, that should be greatly encouraged. 
A serious drawback to the progress of music in 
England is the fact that country towns are to so 
large an extent dependent upon the metropolis for 
efficient orchestras. This dependence is bad every 
way for those who are subject to it. It checks 
local enterprise by entailing heavy expenses, and 
it makes very difficult, almost impossible, that 
steady and persistent culture of high-class music 
which is indispensable to real and rapid advance, 
Happily we see in our large towns evidence that 
efficient local orchestras are coming into existence, 
while in not a few places much has been already 
accomplished through their agency. Complete 
independence of the metropolis may, perhaps, 
never be attained, for, in the future, as in the 
past, London will attract to itself the best per- 
formers. But it is one thing to obtain from 
London half a dozen such men as Mr, Carrodus, 
and another to bring down a complete band. 
Here at Wolverhampton we have had.a genuine 
Midland Jl’estival, for I believe nearly all the 
instrumentalists were those associated with the 
admirable concerts given in Birmingham by Mr. 
Stockley.— Daily Telegraph. 
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to eight pages of music printed ether in Letter-note or, 


ordinary notation. Post free for twe.ve months,—one 
copy Is. Gd., two copies 2s. 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal scar 
only, price one penny, in “‘Chorai Harmony, No. 5% 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Pa'ernoster Kow. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hun.er, & Ce. 





ARVEST SONGS, published in pennv numbers, 

in ‘* Choral Harmony.” } 
1 The Reapers - - . - - Colville. 
9 Harvest Time - - . - St race, 
42 TheGleaners - - - - Mendelssohn. 
147. The Harvest Home of Earth : Fowle. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Tohnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
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“* LETTER-NOTE 
effective sight- SINGING METHOD. 


singing system which adds to the staff all 
the facilities of the new notations, and has 
the written approval of many eminent 
Musicians. Elementary tont-hoake from 44d, 
to 1s. 6d. : lists on application. 


London : F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, 











ARVEST ANTHEMS AND HYMNS, pub 
lished in **Choral Harmony,” in penny numbers, 
7 The Lord is my Shepherd  - . - Fleyel. 
14 Make a joyful noise - = 8B. A. Smith, 
17 Sing untoGod_  - . - . Do. 
31 The Earth is the Lord's « : - Da, 
O praise the Lord - . - - 
With Songs and Honours sounding loud Haydm 
59 Hymn of Thanksgiving « : . 
75 Rlessed be the Lord . - 
#40 O praise the Lord - - . 
143 Harvest March, Song, and Hymn « 
144 O Lord, how manifold are thy Works 
146 Harvest March and Hymns . - 
554 Blessthe Lord, my Souk « .« 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh , Johnstone, Hunter & Co. 


ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘* Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
14 Make a joyful noise 
15 Sing uno God 
20 Blessed is ne that con-idereth the poor 
24 Now to him who can uphold us 
31 The ear h is the Lord’s 
71 Hallelujal ! the Lord reigneth 
, Biessed be the Lord 
75 9 Great and marvel.ous 
130 God be m-rciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
24 .Come unto me all ye that labour + American. 


Walk about Zion : - . B ° 
39 | He shall come down like rain - Portal 
§ Blessed are those servants - ¥F.S. A 

- Do. 


43. Enter not into judgment : 
60 But inthe last days - — Mason. 
64 ; ee isthe Lord - . - = American. 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - 
69 Awake, awake, put on thy strength - 
77 Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord 
8 1 will arise and go to my father . 
4 0 Blessed are the people - . : 
85 I was glad when they said unto me + 
129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - 
os6 {S Lord, we praise thee - 
3° | The Lord’s prayer - “ae 
O praise the Lord - - : 
- { I will love thee, OLord +e 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternost:r Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 
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TWELVE REASONS 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT. 





1. Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT—it must be EARNED ; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 


8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


§. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 


which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have “‘no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 


with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9. Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12. Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 





Teachers wishing to issue this leaflet along with their own announcements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
mee direct from the QUAVER Music Pruss, aneiaes 





** Well adapted for the purpose.”—A/r. Hullah’s official report of the International Exhibition of 1871. _ 
** Nothing will be more useful to the young So/-/aist than commencing the execution of it (just intonation) on an 
Intonator.”—General 7. Perronet Thompson in ** Fust Intonation.” 


INTONATORS, 


For training to habits of just intonation, and as an aid to the self-teacher. 





THE Intonator is an improved variety of the old “monochord,” and provides what may be 
termed a working model of the musical scale or gamut. It presents to the eye a chart or dia- 
gram of the scale, with the additional advantage that it possesses the power of producing the 
sounds which a diagram can only indicate. 

As the sounds are obtained by dividing a string upon mathematical principles, they are 
strictly correct, and the Intonator may be used as a model for the voice. For this purpose it is 
greatly superior to the pianoforte, which only gives the sounds proximately. The Intonator 
also provides examples of sounds which are not to be found on the pianoforte, such as the 
difference between the sharp and the flat, also the acute and grave forms of several sounds; and 
as no skill is required to use it, the instrument is specially valuable for purposes of self-teaching. 


The Intonator consists of a catgut string, stretched on a sound board or box. The string is raised at one 
end by resting on a dridge, and is attached to a peg, by means of which it may be raised or lowered in pitch. The 
sound is produced by twanging the string, after the manner of a guitar or harp, or by means of a » like a 
violin ; the point on the string to be thus operated upon being about an inch from the bridge. .The various 
sounds of the scale are produce: by stopping the string at certain points, so as to permit a longer or shorter portion 
to vibrate. For this purpose /ve¢s are placed underneath the string, and the operation consists in pressing down 
the oe until it comes into firm contact with the required fret, when the sound is to be drawn out in either of 
ways explained above. 

‘The frets are Jabelled with the sol-fa syllables or their initials, or with the numerals 1 to 7: thus DO, or #, 
corresponds to the key-note,—RE, or 2, to the second degree of the scale,—MI, or 3, to the third degree, etc., 
and this rule ap; lies quite irrespective of the pitch at which the string may be for the time being, for the string 
performs alike in all keys, and the sounds always remain re/atively the same. All keys are, therefore, ‘‘ natural 
upon the Intonator, and the operations of pitching the key, or transposing to another key, consist simply in 
tightening or slackenin x the string (by means of the peg) to the required pitch. The pitch of the string can 
altered as much as an octave, giving the power of playing in all keys; and on these improved Intonators, by a 
simple contrivance, provision is made for playing in two or more natural keys without altering the prtoh of the 
string. The chromatic sharps or flats, or both, are given on all the Intonators. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Fuller information, including diagrams representing the fretboards of Nos. 1 and 2, is given in a tract entitles 
** The Lntonator and how to use wt,” price twopence, post free. 
The Intonators without sound box are mounted on solid wood : the tone is weak, but sufficient for self-training. 


No, 1 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 

No. 1 provides for two natural keys without altering the string—viz., the major and minor keys of the 
same tonic: for example, if the string is pitched at C, the player has the keys of C major and C minor befere him 
in their natural form. : 

No. 2 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 

No. 2, in like manner, provides for two naturat keys without re-tuning, giving the key at which the string 
is set and that a fifth higher : for insiance, if the string is tuned to C the keys of C and ref are present in their 
hatural form. : 


No.3 INTONATOR, | ¥ |) + 
| 
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Price 10s, a 

No. 3 provides for three natural | an 
keys without altering the string— i 
viz., the key at which the string is ~e Po 
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pitched, with those a fourth and a + | | oa 
fifth higher, as, for example, the 

keys of C, F, and G: a sliding 
fretboard permits either of the 
columns to be brought under the !..!!. code 
string. All the chromatic sharps 
and _ a are given in each column; 
the short frets to the extrem: right, 
in each column, being the sharp; ; 
and those to the extreme left, the 
tats. 
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Sold in connection with the Letter-note Singing Method by 


F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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